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Notes of the Month 


Britain and E.D.C. 


Tue E.D.C. is two different things. It is on the one hand a 
project for the creation of a European army, a pooling of military 
resources, and an annihilation of distinct national commands. But 
it is also something more—a part of a wider project for a political 
union or federation, a European Political Community. This duality 
is at the root of the British embarrassments, for whereas Britain 
is prepared to support E.D.C. in its first aspect to a point equiva- 
lent to full membership, she is at the same time determined to 
steer clear of political unions. This point was clearly made by Mr 
Eden when questioned in the House of Commons on 14 April after 
his statement on the latest British engagements to the six prospec- 
tive E.D.C. partners..The Foreign Office’s problem is how to con- 
vince them of British support for E.D.C. while refusing to join it. 

[It is obviously not at all easy to solve this problem. Given the 
basic British attitudes towards E.D.C., London has now gone 
about as far as it can. Since May 1952 Britain has been bound 
(conditionally upon the ratification of the E.D.C. treaty) by a 
treaty of mutual assistance with the E.D.C., by promises of mutual 
assistance between the E.D.C. and N.A.T.O., and by an Anglo- 
American declaration that any threat to the integrity or unity of 
E.D.C. would be regarded by London and Washington as a threat 
to their own security. This last declaration envisaged not merely 
an outside threat but also and more particularly the threat which 
would arise if Germany withdrew from E.D.C. Now, almost two 
years later, London has reaffirmed and in some respects elaborated 
these commitments. A new agreement on co-operation with E.D.C. 
has been signed, a statement of common policy on military matters 
has been drawn up, and a declaration of British policy towards 
E.D.C. and N.A.T.O., signed by Mr Eden, has been sent to the 
six continental capitals. Britain will send a Minister to meetings 
of the E.D.C. Council of Ministers and a permanent representative 
to the E.D.C’s executive body, the Board of Commissioners. She 
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undertakes to maintain on the continent such forces as may be 
necessary to constitute a fair contribution to the defence of the 
North Atlantic area, and declares that she has no intention of with- 
drawing from the continent so long as there is a threat to Western 
Europe or to E.D.C. She will not alter the level of her armed 
forces on the continent without consulting E.D.C. (It should be 
clear that Britain can no longer defend herself unless her air forces, 
and probably also her ground forces, are stationed at some distance 
from these shores, and that the British staffs are fully convinced of 
this. Self-interest dictates the maintenance of British forces on the 
continent.) Finally, Britain agrees that British units may be in- 
cluded in European formations under S.H.A.P.E. and is ready to 
contribute an armoured division to a European corps. Here she 
adopts for herself one of the main articles of the E.D.C. treaty. 

President Eisenhower has sent to the six continental Prime 
Ministers similar assurances. ‘These do not (and were not expected 
to) go as far as the British, but they amount, as M. Bidault at once 
recognized, to a repudiation of peripheral strategy. 

The object of these démarches is clear—to get France (and 
Italy) to ratify the E.D.C. treaty. Reports so far suggest that, while 
the Anglo-American declarations will strengthen the friends of the 
treaty, they will not convert many of its enemies. M. Laniel has 
formally declared that the Government will ask the French 
Assembly on 18 May for an immediate debate on E.D.C., but mean- 
while the opposition has been strengthened not only by Marshal 
Juin but also by the less picturesque if perhaps more persuasive 
ex-President Auriol’s articles in a French newspaper. The British 
attempt to bolster the military while sidestepping the political 
aspects of E.D.C. may succeed, but its weakness is that this 
attempt itself sidesteps the main source of French hesitations— 
the fear of the equation E.D.C. = E.P.C. = German domination. 
Britain has separated E.D.C. from E.P.C. in order to support 
E.D.C. Many Frenchmen believe that they cannot be separated. 


An Inter-Racial Convention of South African Church Leaders 
THE Federal Missionary Council has decided to hold some 
time in 1954 a comprehensive National Convention on religion 
and the racial problems of South Africa. Europeans and non- 
Europeans of the other Churches and mission bodies in South 
Africa will be invited to attend. The Natal Mercury (18 November 
1953) in a leading article commented on this important decision: 
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‘The fact that the sponsors of the Conference are representatives 
of the Dutch Reformed Churches is in itself both a remarkable and 
hopeful sign. It is an indication that concern at the . . . tension in 
South Africa is not confined only to the English-speaking section 
of the community as is so often wrongly suggested.’ 

The decision to hold this Convention had originally been taken 
in January 1952, when the Federal Council of the four Dutch 
Reformed Churches in the Union, the Rhodesias, Bechuanaland, 
Nyasaland, and the Sudan proposed a discussion of the problems 
of race relations in South Africa between Christian churchmen of 
all races and of most important denominations. 

A preliminary conference was held from 17-19 November 1953 
when 150 European church leaders of over forty denominations 
met at the Voortrekker Memorial Hall in Pretoria. The theme of 
this conference was ‘the application of Christian principles in our 
multi-racial land, with special reference to the extension of the 
Kingdom of God among the non-European people of South 
Africa’. It was found here that amongst the church leaders there 
were many points of view which it would be hard to reconcile. 
Professor B. B. Keet, of the Theological Seminary, Stellenbosch, 
stressed the need for church leadership towards the attainment of 
racial unity; he emphasized that the differences between man and 
man and between race and race were temporary and impermanent 
and that ‘inequality, which is undoubtedly seen in all spheres of 
life, can surely never be used as an argument for permanent sub- 
ordination’. The Rev. C. B. Brink, Moderator of the Synod of the 
Ned. Geref. Kerk in the Transvaal and Chairman of the Federal 
Council of Ned. Geref. Churches in South Africa, proposed that 
the Church should concern itself only with spreading the gospel 
rather than with imposing its views on the State. He held that the 
differences between the races was God-given and should be pre- 
served. “The calling of God,’ he said, ‘goes out to many, but that 
does not nullify natural differences of rank and status.’ Dr J. B. 
Webb, Chairman of the Transvaal and Swaziland district of the 
Methodist Church of South Africa, thought that Christianity should 
at least demand the observance of the Charter of Human Rights. 

Nevertheless despite these differences there was a general desire 
to reach some understanding in the approach to racial problems. 
It was hoped that the National Convention would confirm the 
degree of co-operation reached, in view of ‘the unhappy effect on 
non-Europeans when the European Churches are at variance’. 








Britain, Egypt, and the Canal Zone 
since July 1952 


AN agreement between Britain and Egypt for the evacuation of 
British troops from the Suez Canal Zone and the maintenance of 
the base by Egypt was closer in the early part of this year than at 
any time since the Sidky-Bevin draft agreement of 1946. It was 
obstructed, in the end, more by difficulties inside the two countries 
than by differences between them. This is probably still true; for, 
while it does not appear that the progress made towards a settle- 
ment has been lost, the presidential crisis in Egypt which began at 
the end of February and lasted almost throughout March has 
raised problems of another nature. In Egypt, the Deputy Premier, 
Lieut.-Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser,! who leads the country, has now 
to consider how much that crisis has affected his power to accept 
an agreement with Britain. In Britain, the resistance of some 
sections of the Conservative Party to a settlement has been rein- 
forced by the appearance of instability in the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. Both Governments desire an end to the dispute. The Egyp- 
tian Council of Revolution is well aware that the material progress 
upon which its long-term stability depends will never be achieved 
unless it does end. The Imperial General Staff and the Foreign 
Office have both advised the British Government to reach agree- 
ment. The clauses not yet accepted by both countries in the 
‘heads of agreement’ are of small importance in relation to the wide 
measure of acceptance. One would assume that the two countries 
would be able to reach an early and satisfactory agreement, were 
it not for political obstructions within each. 

Despite the difficulties which the British Embassy has encoun- 
tered in negotiating with them, the military leaders who came to 
power in Egypt on 23 July 1952 have been more consistent 
in their desire for agreement with Britain than most Egyptian 
Governments since the war. The Wafd Government had be- 
queathed to them a unilaterally-abrogated treaty and much ex- 
treme opinion in the country. Four months of rule by the Hilali 
Government had provided some forgetfulness of the unfortunate 
events of 1951, but that was all. Even among the military leaders 
who seized power there were those who did not believe a settle- 


1On 18 April Colonel Nasser took over the Premiership from General Nagib, 
who remains President of the Republic. 
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ment could be reached by negotiations, and only the system of 
majority vote in their committee overruled them.! 

They were, in any case, too busy with their domestic affairs to do 
anything about the matter at the outset. What they did do was to 
indicate their trend of thought in negative ways. Their censorship 
kept the press fairly free of those bitter attacks on Britain which 
had been continuous since the war, and they held the door open 
for negotiations by avoiding those rabid nationalist statements 
which in the past had so often made negotiation impossible. 
General Nagib, at that time the sole spokesman of the Army, 
referred to the proposed Middle East Command in terms which 
did not exclude the possibility of Egypt’s ultimate membership. 
Britain was obviously uncertain about the future of the regime 
itself, but on 24 September 1952 the British Ambassador, Sir 
Ralph Stevenson, was able to discuss with General Nagib the 
possibility of training Egyptian officers in Britain and the supply of 
aircraft spares to the Egyptian Air Force. He also broached the 
subject of the Sudan. 

The atmosphere for negotiations was clearly better than it had 
been for a long time. But it was already beginning to deteriorate. 
What the Egyptian leaders wanted from Britain was a clear 
indication of her support, and General Nagib had stated as early as 
2 September that the lifting of the arms embargo by Britain would 
help them. When the British War Minister, Brigadier Head, gave a 
press conference at Fayid on 29 September, at which he referred 
to the necessity of maintaining the base, General Nagib replied 
with asperity next day in a speech at Tanta, calling him a ‘son of a 
dog’. Brigadier Head’s statement was harmless enough except in 
its apparent unawareness of the sensitivity of Egyptian opinion 
and the delicate position of the leaders; but it showed how close to 
the surface impatience and irritation had risen. 

By November relations between Britain and Egypt were much 
worse than they had been at any time since the coup d’état. This 
was in part due to the upsurge of resistance to the regime which 
has been a recurrent feature of it. The opponents began to develop 
in ever-increasing volume that anti-British sentiment which had 
formed part of the usual opposition to former Governments; and 
the military leaders, themselves irritated by what they considered 
the cautiousness of the British attitude to them, permitted the 
press campaign to continue, apparently without realizing that it 


' See ‘Egypt since the Coup d’Etat of 1952’, in The World Today, April 1954. 
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was intended to embarrass them more than the British. Two 
British sterling releases, of £5 million each, did nothing to improve 
the position, largely because they came so late that the Egyptian 
Government was convinced that the intention was to demonstrate 
its dependence on Britain. It considered also, and had the opinion 
of the National Bank of Egypt’s bulletin to support its view, that 
the British were ‘deliberately—the word was used by the Bank 
three times in two pages—directing their cotton purchases away 
from Egypt in order to weaken her. At the same time, the Egyptian 
Government claimed to have a report from the West German 
Government that its reparations agreement with Israel had been 
signed only on United States insistence. A list of routine questions 
which the British military attaché and his aides had put to the 
Egyptian Army officers had been submitted by Egyptian Intel- 
ligence to the Officers’ Committee all together, in written form, 
where they appeared as conditions attached to the supply of six jet 
aircraft from Britain. Finally, Mr Churchill made a statement to 
the House of Commons in November affirming Britain’s intention 
to fulfil her international responsibilities in Egypt which was read 
in Egypt as a refusal to evacuate the Canal Zone. General Nagib 
was incensed by these developments, and in private he pointed out 
that they had strengthened those members of the Officers’ Com- 
mittee who believed Britain intended to trick them. The concilia- 
tory members, he said, had been gravely weakened. 

Nevertheless the greatest step towards a final settlement had 
been taken at the end of October 1952, when Egypt, abandoning 
her claim to sovereignty over the Sudan—which had been written 
into the Egyptian Constitution by the Wafd Government in 
October 1951—had reached an agreement with the Sudanese 
political parties for the self-government of the Sudan and its self- 
determination within three years. Egypt was under pressure to 
reach this decision because the Self-Governing Ordinance, which 
the Sudan Government had submitted to the two co-domini, was 
due to be implemented in November 1952. Furthermore, the 
Egyptian aim was not fundamentally different from that of former 
Governments, in that its purpose was the evacuation of the British 
from both Egypt and the Sudan; the difference was only in method. 
Nevertheless, it hoisted Britain with her own petard. She had con- 
sistently based her case before the Sudanese and the world on the 
right of the Sudanese to determine their own future, and the 
Sudan Administration, largely in resistance to Egypt, had started 
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the Sudan on the road to independence by the formation of the 
Legislative Assembly in 1948. Those people in Britain who argued 
that, in accepting as the basis of negotiations the Egyptian Note of 
2 November (which was in essence the agreement with the Sudan 
parties), the British Government was ‘letting down the Sudanese’ 
ignored the fact that it was the Sudan independence movement 
which had ‘let down’ the British by taking them at their word. The 
British Government would have found it extremely difficult to 
justify a rejection of the Egyptian Note if it had wanted to. But it 
did not. The Egyptian Government’s claim to sovereignty over the 
Sudan had been the rock on which most attempts at Anglo- 
Egyptian settlement had been wrecked—notably the Sidky-Bevin 
attempt in 1946. By abandoning the claim, Egypt had made pos- 
sible an overall agreement, including an agreement on the Canal 
Zone base, to which the Sudan had previously always been tied in 
discussion. 

The military leaders had laid themselves open to attack from 
their political enemies by agreeing that the Sudan had the right to 
determine its own future. It was one of the arguments used by the 
parties to stir up the unrest which developed in Egypt during 
December and January and which culminated on 16 January 1953 
in the dissolution of the political parties, the seizure of their funds, 
and the declaration of the Council of the Revolution that it would 
rule Egypt for a three-year transitional period. 

Inevitably, the period which followed the Egyptian Note of 
2 November 1952 was concerned mainly with the Sudan. The 
negotiations were extremely difficult. The British Ambassador, 
Sir Ralph Stevenson, tried to secure the maximum safeguards and 
security for the three-year transitional period, whereas Egypt was 
clearly intent on breaking the power of the Governor-General and 
the British administrators, upon whom the smooth evolution of 
the Sudan greatly depended. When on 10 January the Sudan 
Parties reached a new agreement with Major Saleh Salem whereby 
the Egyptian view on outstanding points was largely accepted, the 
British seemed to be in the position of arguing for the continuing 
power of their own nationals in the Sudan against the will of the 
politically-minded Sudanese. In the circumstances, the British 
negotiators did well to achieve the agreement which was ulti- 
mately signed on 12 February 1953. 

After Major Salem’s return from the Sudan on 10 January the 

* See ‘Egypt since the Coup d’Etat of 1952’, in The World Today, April 1954. 
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press attacks on the British administrators in the Sudan became 
virulent; but otherwise censorship imposed moderation on the 
Anglo-Egyptian question in general. When the Sudan agreement 
was signed by Britain and Egypt on 12 February, General Nagib 
and Major Salem attempted to foster the goodwill the agreement 
created. This attitude was partly intended to stress their own 
victory, but it went beyond self-interest. General Nagib pro- 
claimed publicly ‘the new era of understanding’ with Britain and 
gave some credit to her for the result. He said, further, that it fore- 
shadowed an early attempt to solve the Canal Zone question in an 
atmosphere of goodwill. This was all to the good, for behind the 
scenes the Council of the Revolution was uncertain of the future. 
Although Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser, now coming into the open 
as the real leader of the movement, had controlled the press to 
some extent, he and others of the Council had let it be known that 
guerrilla units were being formed to fight the British. Colonel 
Nasser had no intention of embarking on an open fight with 
British troops in the zone, but it was thought that if Britain proved 
too difficult her position in the zone could be made untenable by 
organized ‘maquis’ operations. (‘To a small extent, these operations 
did develop later.) The Sudan agreement put such plans aside for a 
short period of time, but they were evidence of how far confidence 
had deteriorated in six months. 

Unfortunately the Sudan agreement was widely criticized in 
Britain, and particularly in the Conservative Party, and, viewed 
from Egypt, it seemed that the British Government was unwilling 
to enter into negotiations which, from the outset, must envisage 
the evacuation of British troops. Britain’s unreadiness to take up 
the Canal Zone problem immediately the Sudan agreement was 
signed was a serious blow to the prestige of the Egyptian military 
leaders and to their plans; for they were counting on a rapid end 
to the dispute with Britain to make possible a forward policy, 
politically and economically, inside Egypt. Within a matter of 
weeks the atmosphere had deteriorated, and the Egyptian leaders 
themselves made the position worse for the British Government by 
their aggressive attitude to the British administrators in the Sudan. 
From that time until the moment of writing, Egypt’s intensive 
pressure on the Sudan has been a handicap to the British Govern- 
ment in preparing opinion in Britain for the Canal Zone negotia- 
tions. The Egyptian reply to Mr Eden’s statement in the House of 
Commons on 20 March 1953 was the most damaging development 
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at this period when taken in conjunction with the campaign against 
the British administrators, for it showed that Egypt was intent on 
securing a dominant position in the Sudan. Mr Eden had merely 
stated that, since the choice left to the Sudan at the time of self- 
determination was between independence and union with Egypt, 
she could, if she opted for independence, enter into any arrange- 
ments with any other country she liked, including membership of 
the British Commonwealth. As it was highly improbable that the 
Sudan would be admitted to the Commonwealth in the circum- 
stances then existing, the statement was of little real importance; 
but it produced a violent reaction in Egypt. General Nagib 
declared on 22 March that he wanted evacuation or annihilation 
(‘If the British will not go of their own free will, they will be forced 
to go’), and Major Salem said negotiations on the Canal Zone 
could not start until the Sudan agreement was honoured in the 
letter and the spirit. 

Anglo-Egyptian relations remained in this degenerate state for 
some weeks. Until both sides were ready to negotiate there could 
be no more than tentative, informal approaches to the problem. 
For some months it had been known that Egypt had no intention 
of joining a Middle East Defence Pact with the Western Powers, 
and the possibility of evacuation therefore depended on Egypt’s 
willingness to maintain the base in readiness for war. Although the 
Egyptian leaders let it be known that they were prepared to do this, 
it was never publicly admitted until April, when Colonel Nasser 
in an interview with The Observer (12 April 1953) and the Arab 
News Agency stated Egyptian policy regarding the zone. 

In this interview, Colonel Nasser stated that the Egyptian 
Government wanted amicable relations with the British and would 
only resort to armed struggle if compelled thereto, for struggle 
would ruin their internal plans. They were willing ‘to begin 
tomorrow discussions for a just and equitable solution of the Canal 
Zone question’ but had ‘lost faith in Britain’s willingness to 
negotiate a just solution’. He went on to say: 

“You ask what is our policy. It is evacuation—complete inde- 
pendence. But we also want the Canal Zone base to function 
efficiently and we are willing to discuss how its efficiency can be 
preserved as an Egyptian base. 

‘We are soldiers and we are realists. We know that we cannot 
maintain such an immense base as we are now. We know that we 
will want technicians and as they are British installations we are 
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prepared to accept British technicians. On the other hand, it must 
be an Egyptian base and therefore we must have the right to seek 
technical aid elsewhere. This will not be important if Britain co- 
operates sincerely with us. If Britain thinks that under the guise of 
technicians she can maintain her occupation, it is, of course, use- 
less to discuss the question. If she is willing to look at the matter 
from our interests as well as her own and discover exactly what is 
needed, we can talk. We might fail to agree but we can try. 

‘Again, you ask about Middle East defence. To our way of 
thinking, regional defence is not something written on paper. I 
believe it is true that all the Arab countries want to build up their 
defences. At the moment, they are weak. If we all get help we will 
build up our strength. There will be strategic dispositions which 
will be to the advantage of our friends. We could not build up such 
defences except with the help of our friends. It comes down to that 
in the end. Who are to be our friends?’ 

This statement of policy made plain the possibility of negotia- 
tions, by stating that guerrillas and the like were a last resort which 
Egypt would be reluctant to adopt; that Egypt wanted to maintain 
the base and knew she was not ready to do so without help; that 
opposition to the Middle East Defence Pact was not opposition to 
the West, as Egypt saw the possibility of co-operation developing 
through Arab-owned defences. One part of the interview was 
distinctly anti-Communist. None of this was new to the British 
Embassy, for the principal diplomats had been led to understand 
that this was Egyptian policy; but it was important that Colonel 
Nasser allowed the statement of these views to be published in 
Egypt and abroad. It was, however, significant that the reference 
to Egypt’s willingness to have British technicians was deleted from 
the interview as published in Cairo. It revealed the point on which 
the Egyptian leaders were most sensitive, and although, in subse- 
quent negotiations, they agreed to have British technical aid, the 
British demand for technicians in uniform might well have taken 
more account of this sensitivity. 

The Egyptian policy has not varied from this statement up to the 
present day. On 15 April 1953 Britain and Egypt agreed to begin 
negotiations, and their opening on 27 April was preceded by a 
statement by Colonel Anwar Sadat, a member of the Council of 
Revolution, to the effect that Egypt would guarantee the security 
and neutrality of the Canal Zone at all times. Two days earlier 
Colonel Nasser had shown how Egypt was thinking by speaking of 
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an Arab collective security pact stemming from the Canal Zone 
base. 

In spite of the propitious start, the negotiations broke down by 
6 May after six meetings. Conscious that the greatest impediment 
to negotiations in Egypt was the nationalist propaganda which was. 
built up around them, the British proposed that five technical 
committees should be formed to draft a workable plan for evacua- 
tion and maintenance on which the final agreement would be 
based. The Egyptians at first agreed to this, but it became appar- 
ent that in drafting the terms of reference for these committees the 
Egyptian Government was asking for a settlement in advance. 
When the Egyptian side found the British wanted broad terms of 
reference, they consulted Nagib el-Hilali who, while Premier in 
1952, had asked the British for a preliminary statement on evacua- 
tion before negotiations opened. Hilali sent the Egyptian negotia- 
tors a note which, in effect, warned them against the dangers of the 
method of negotiations envisaged and, on the strength of this note, 
the Egyptians felt their suspicions of British intentions were con- 
firmed. ‘The British approach was, to the British mind, sensible, 
and intended to help the Egyptians as much as themselves. It was 
not, however, suitable to the Egyptian mind, which needed to be 
strengthened to face the national opposition which negotiations 
always aroused. The Egyptian leaders would have found it difficult 
to endure lengthy, secret, technical discussions which would in- 
evitably be concentrated on the British demand for maintenance 
of the base rather than on their own demand for evacuation. 

The atmosphere deteriorated rapidly after the breakdown. On 
10 May General Nagib spoke of Egypt ‘washing her hands’ of 
negotiations, and there were fiery speeches against the British. 
Sir Winston Churchill gave a salutary warning in the House of 
Commons next day that force would be met by force. The British 
Embassy thought it necessary to advise the British people in 
Egypt that women and children and any who had no pressing 
reason to stay in the country would be wise to go back to England, 
and the advice was taken by a large number of people. Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd told the House of Commons about the increasing number of 
grave incidents in the Canal Zone. It was notable, however, that 
Colonel Nasser’s reply to him on 13 May was studied in its 
moderation and seemed to hint that the hope of a negotiated settle- 
ment had not been abandoned. 

United States support for Britain was made clearer by Mr Foster 
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Dulles, who on 10 May began a tour of the Near East from Cairo. 
He issued a statement which in its support of the essentials of the 
British case came as an unpleasant surprise to most Egyptians. The 
United States Ambassador in Cairo, Mr Jefferson Caffrey, had 
since the troubles of 1951 adopted the role of mediator who would, 
by his friendship for both sides, adjust the differences between 
them. While this was at times useful, its overall effect was to con- 
vince the Egyptians that United States sympathies were with them 
and that they could be used to bring pressure to bear on Britain to 
accept Egyptian demands. In practice, the United States did press 
for concessions from Britain, and the Egyptian side knew it. 
Events have shown that Britain was ready to take the risks which 
the United States advocated. In its broad lines, American policy 
was neither wrong nor very different from Britain’s. But there were 
times when it seemed too confident of the benefits of a sacrificial 
gesture; and, in any case, it was often unfortunate that the views of 
the American Embassy became known in Egypt, where this know- 
ledge strengthened Egyptian resistance to constructive compromise 
and weakened British influence in securing it. Mr Dulles’s state- 
ment did not alter the U.S. diplomatic method in Cairo, which con- 
tinued almost unchanged until the end of the year, when a more 
direct support for Britain became apparent. 

The United States wanted the base without the unpleasantness 
which went with it; but she had reasonable ground for complaint 
that British policy was itself frequently too rigid. Sir Ralph 
Stevenson, physically sick but far from mentally exhausted, went 
home for leave and medical attention in June, and although he left 
behind him a competent and experienced Minister, Mr Michael 
Creswell, reinforced by General Sir Brian Robertson, former 
Commander-in-Chief of Land Forces, Middle East, Mr Robert 
Hankey was sent out as Minister in charge of the diplomatic mis- 
sion and briefed to a line which was manifestly unreal in terms of 
the situation in Egypt. Mr Hankey’s period in Cairo can be 
described as one of progressive education back to the policy which 
Sir Brian Robertson and Sir Ralph Stevenson had advocated. This 
carried the Anglo-Egyptian dispute through the informal lunch 
and dinner negotiations of the summer which culminated in the 
second breakdown of 21 October. 

This breakdown was not complete, for the discussions had pro- 
gressed very far towards a settlement. It had been agreed that the 
British would withdraw their troops in eighteen months and would 
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provide 4,000 technicians for the next five and a half years to help 
the Egyptians to maintain the base. The Egyptians had agreed 
that there would be automatic re-entry for British troops in the 
case of any attack on a State which was a member of the Arab 
Collective Security Pact. There were a number of outstanding 
differences, but the conflict in what has become known as the 
‘heads of agreement’ was concentrated on two points. The British 
considered that the terms for re-entry were too narrow and had 
proposed—an idea given to them by the Egyptian Foreign 
Minister—that the decision to re-enter should depend upon a 
resolution of the United Nations. The Egyptian negotiators re- 
jected this outright and have never since varied their objection. ‘The 
second point concerned the right of British technicians to wear 
uniform. To judge by statements in the London press, the 
British seemed to be deliberately misinterpreting the Egyptian 
position. The Egyptian Government had agreed to the total 
evacuation of British troops and the provision by Britain cf 4,000 
technicians. They had not accepted the retention of 4,000 British 
troops. If Britain sent soldier-technicians that was Britain’s affair; 
Egypt had not accepted them as soldiers and therefore could not 
accept that they should wear uniform. The Egyptian leaders 
admitted that there might be occasions when they might wear uni- 
form, but this could not be put into the agreement, as it would 
have been tantamount to admitting that evacuation was not com- 
plete at the end of eighteen months. 

Thus the position remains, although since then, in the most 
tenuous of contacts, it has been suggested that Egypt might be 
able to broaden her clause on re-entry and that Britain might be 
able to abandon her demand for uniforms. The impediment which 
arose when these hopeful ideas were emerging was the internal 
crisis over General Nagib’s presidency.! The Council of the 
Revolution has apparently asserted its power in Egypt, with 
Colonel Nasser as its leader, but the question of the stability of 
the regime seems one which must be answered before a new 
attempt at a settlement is made. 

That British troops will evacuate Egypt in the near future seems 
beyond doubt. The Generals are agreed that the Canal Zone is 
strategically uneconomic under present conditions in which, 
roughly speaking, about 50,000 troops are needed to provide the 
security for the 30,000 who maintain the base. The Treasury, by 


' See ‘Egypt since the Coup d’Etat of 1952’, in The World Today, April 1954. 
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its unwillingness to spend money on the base until the Foreign 
Office can promise it will be retained, is encouraging a steady 
deterioration of the base installations. Furthermore, it is widely 
admitted that British diplomacy is permanently on the defensive 
in the Middle East as long as the problem is unsolved. It is almost 
impossible to find an informed person in the Middle East who 
will seriously argue for the retention of the Canal Zone base by 
British troops, come what may. Indeed, the soldier’s answer to this 
policy is simply that they can provide by military means no more 
than a short-term solution to the problem. The argument that by 
the reduction of the garrison to brigade or division strength it 
would be possible to pull back on a small, secure perimeter on the 
bitter lakes is usually considered unsound by the soldiers because 
they would still be left to hold the line of communication for a 
hundred miles along the Canal from Port Said to Suez. 

Ultimately, the question of stability in Egypt itself would pro- 
duce the crisis for Britain. As long as the Anglo-Egyptian problem 
remains to bedevil Egypt’s internal politics no Government there 
will be secure. The Army rescued the country from the chaos 
which was postponed from 26 January 1952, but were the Army 
regime to break down no one knows what would be the conse- 
quences. In such an internal collapse the British Army in the Canal 
Zone would be pushed, by the threat to the British community 
in the delta and its own security requirements, to actions far be- 
yond anything at present contemplated or desired. It is this which 
makes the present assessment of the stability of the Nasser regime 
difficult. To say that the Nasser regime is stable is to go beyond the 
evidence; but an integral part of the evidence is the relationship 
with Britain. Without a settlement, as far as can be judged by the 
present situation, Nasser is not stable; but neither is any other 
Government which imagination might conjure up for Egypt. 

It is evident from the experience of negotiations with the present 
and former Egyptian Governments that Egypt desires more than 
the evacuation of British troops. The realism of the military regime 
has clearly led it to seek the political and economic benefits of a 
settlement, but it has not felt strong enough to pursue its aim 
irrespective of the established opinion in the urban areas of Egypt. 
This opinion is firmly resolved on the evacuation of British troops 
and the avoidance of any commitment which would easily allow 
their re-entry. British insistence on the retention of troops has been 
modified to the point of virtual extinction, but Egypt, although in 
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the weaker position in that, in the long run, it is she who has to ask 
benefits from the West, has always been able to make it appear that 
Britain was seeking her bounty. The position is all the more clear 
at the present moment, when Britain is apparently willing to con- 
cede her military power in Egypt. Were she to declare this inten- 
tion now, unilaterally, and without bargaining for the remainder 
of the terms which will only have validity as long as an Egyptian 
Government is willing to honour them, it would be for Egypt to 
bargain for the benefits, economic and military, which she would 
derive from the West. While military opinion agrees that the Canal 
Zone base still has immense value, it no longer considers it un- 
questionably essential. In these circumstances the position of 
Britain, or at least of the West, is strong in Egypt. The demo- 
cratic world car at a pinch, do without Egypt; but it is extremely 
doubtful whether Egypt can do without the West. 
To 
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Soviet Cultural Collaboration 


The Role of the Friendship Societies in the 
Satellite States 


ONE of the most striking features of Malenkov’s foreign policy, in 
contrast with that of Stalin, is his apparent willingness for greater 
contacts with the outer world. Russia, it would seem, may now 
occupy all the seats reserved for her which Stalin’s morose iso- 
lationism caused to be left vacant. Everywhere broken contacts are 
being gradually re-established. ‘The Russians now accept practic- 
ally all invitations, they return visits, they attend trade fairs, they 
have joined the I.L.O., and on 21 April 1954 their decision to join 
Unesco, the United Nations Educational, Cultural, and Scientific 
Organization, was made known. 

Thus there has been a considerable change since November 
1946, when on the occasion of the first Unesco Congress in Paris 
M. Bidault, speaking on behalf of France, expressed the regrets 
felt at the absence of the U.S.S.R. ‘All of us here deplore,’ he said, 
‘the abstention, which we hope will be only temporary, of a great 
country, a great ally, whose co-operation is indispensable.’ 

B 
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“VOKS’ AND THE PRE-WAR FRIENDSHIP SOCIETIES 

The Soviet Government’s policy of abstention was generally 
accounted for by the fear of any unsupervised contact of Soviet 
citizens with ‘bourgeois’ foreigners. For that reason Russia limited 
her international contacts to the indispensable minimum. Partici- 
pation in Unesco did not seem to be indispensable, especially since 
the U.S.S.R. already possessed an organization which might serve 
as a basis for a sort of separate ‘Unesco’, and whose aim was to 
orientate cultural exchanges with foreigners in such a way as to 
conform to the U.S.S.R.’s political and ideological interests. This 
organization, the Soviet Society for Cultural Relations Abroad 
(VOKS), was founded in 1925 with the aim of furthering the ex- 
change of ideas and visits between the U.S.S.R. and the capitalist 
countries. VOKS, whose head offices were partly in Moscow and 
partly in Leningrad, had separate British, American, Slav, French, 
Scandinavian, Eastern, and other sections, conducted by ‘special- 
ists’ in each particular field; and it also possessed offices in Eastern 
Europe and the Near East (notably at Teheran). A ‘VOKS Com- 
mittee’ was created for every sphere of cultural life, consisting of 
prominent personalities who drew up programmes, received 
foreign guests, and went on Soviet delegations to other countries. * 

The most effective auxiliaries of VOKS were the ‘Societies for 
Friendship with the U.S.S.R.’ organized in various countries. The 
principal aim of these Societies was to win new friends for the 
Soviet Union by presenting a picture of the country which would 
be acceptable even to non-Communists. Their activities made 
great advances after 1934, during the period of ‘rapprochement’ 
between the U.S.S.R. and the West. Under the guidance of 
VOKS, and acting in association with Communist or near-Com- 
munist political and trade union organizations, they carried on a 
by no means negligible work for the diffusion of Soviet publications 
amongst widely varied circles. 

The advent of the war put a temporary end to the activities of 
these societies in Europe. They were reconstituted after the victory 
over Germany, which opened up unhoped-for prospects to Soviet 
cultural influence. The offices of VOKS were besieged from all 
quarters with requests for Soviet films, books, lecturers, and 
artists. Russia was the fashion. The pre-war Friendship Societies 
were reorganized on a new basis; they became veritable ‘mass 


1For VOKS’ activities see The Soviet Propaganda Program. Report to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, Washington 1952. 
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organizations’, with a vast personnel and backed by considerable 
funds. Thus, for example, the ‘Association France—U.R.S.S.’, 
founded in 1945 under the chairmanship of Professor F. Joliot- 
Curie, was a very much more important affair than the ‘Association 
frangaise des Amis de l’U.R.S.S.’, founded in 1925 by Henri 
Barbusse, which by 1939 possessed a membership of 80,000. The 
central administration of VOKS had to expand more and more to 
cope with this new situation. It is easy to understand how in these 
circumstances the U.S.S.R. from 1945 onwards was tempted to go 
its own way and organize its world propaganda and intellectual 
exchanges by its own methods. 


THE FRIENDSHIP SOCIETIES BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


Though the work of all the Societies for Friendship with the 
U.S.S.R. was in every instance centralized under VOKS, a per- 
ceptible difference soon arose between the activities of Societies 
in the Western countries and those in the Popular Democracies. In 
Western Europe, the main object of the Societies is to supplement 
on a cultural plane the propaganda of the Communist Party, 
stressing the importance of exchanges based on reciprocity. Thus, 
for example, the President of VOKS, Andrei Denisov, in his appeal 
to France during the friendship campaign of the Societé France- 
U.S.S.R. in October 1953, emphasized the ‘deen respect of the 
Soviet citizen for the cultural heritage of the F ch nation’. 

The situation was, and still remains, very different in the 
People’s Democracies. In these countries, where traditionally 
culture tended towards the West, the first task of the Friendship 
Societies organized after the liberation was to fill the place left 
vacant by German influence. Subsequently, as Russia, acting 
through the local Communist Parties, gradually tightened her con- 
trol, dismantling one by one all the political and economic posi- 
tions held by the West, the field of action of the Societies widened. 
Their task was no longer limited to mere exchanges :? instead, they 
were to assure the virtual cultural monopoly of Soviet Russia. 


PERSONNEL AND ORGANIZATION OF THE FRIENDSHIP SOCIETIES 


The Friendship Societies were not the only agencies charged 
with preparing the ground for the Soviet cultural monopoly. The 


! Vladimir Dedijer, in his book Tito Speaks (London, 1953, p. 275), quotes a 
figure which illustrates the disproportionately unilateral character of the cultural 
relations sponsored by the U.S.S.R. with these countries: ‘We published 1,850 
Soviet books, they published two of ours.’ 
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Communist Parties, which following on nationalization gradually 
gained control of all the key positions in the countries’ cultural life 
(publishing houses, theatres, concert societies, Academies, and so 
on), were to be its main artificers. Moreover, from 1949 onwards 
the Ministries and other organs concerned with propaganda and 
with the organization of cultural life were all in the hands of the 
Communists. A network of cultural agreements between the 
members of the Soviet bloc then led to the creation of a sort of 
cultural ‘pool’, in which the U.S.S.R. held a privileged position. 

In the eyes of the leaders, Russian Soviet culture was not like 
other cultures. It was ‘the most advanced in the world’, the ‘culture 
of socialism’, and its popularization demanded especial care. This 
task was entrusted to the Friendship Societies. They addressed 
themselves primarily to non-Commuunists. It is just conceivable, 
their propagandists explain, that one may not have been touched 
by Communist grace; but not to want to know about Russia’s 
liberating role, her language, her technical progress, and her works 
of art, would be to manifest a truly incomprehensible hostility. 
Thus by a combination of devious proselytization and half-con- 
cealed threats the Friendship Societies succeeded in extending 
their influence till it embraced a considerable part of the popula- 
tion. The following table shows the most recent available statistics 
of membership in the various countries. 


Country Date Number of Members 
Sections 

Bulgaria 25 February 1953 5,100 1,800,000 
Poland May 1953 75,000 5,500,000 
(1945) (10,000) 

Rumania 17 October 1953 20,000 4,900,000 
Czechoslovakia May 1951 — 1,890,000 
Eastern Germany 14 May 1953 25,000 3,000,000 
Hungary February 1953 8,243 1,300,000 
(December 1950) (2,893) (748,000) 

China 16 November 1952 120,000 38,900,000 


All these societies are organized after the same model. At the 
base there are sections, or local committees, directed by a bureau 


1In Hungary, after 1949 the carrying out of Communist directives in the 
various cultural spheres was entrusted to a ‘Ministry of Popular Culture’ (as 
distinct from the Ministry of Education), with the theoretician Joseph Révai 
as its first Minister. Similarly in Poland, a ‘Ministry of Culture and Art’ en- 
sured the co-ordination and subordination of cultural activities. In Bulgaria 
and Rumania, and to some extent in Czechoslovakia, after the Liberation com- 
mittees of the arts and sciences were set up, with similar objectives and based 
on the Soviet model. This situation continued till 1953, when, after Stalin’s 
death, the U.S.S.R. concentrated the administration of cultural activities in 
the new Ministry of Culture entrusted to Ponomarenko. Since then the Popular 
Democracies have all gradually adapted their system to the new model. 
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of three to ten people. The aim is to form a section in every busi- 
ness concern, office, school, or other organization. Above this there 
are departmental committees (regional or district), each with its 
own bureau, whose task is to co-ordinate the work of the local 
sections. Lastly, at the top there is the central bureau, whose chair- 
man is ‘democratically’ elected at the national congress. 

The Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the Societies are 
usually decorative personalities, such as Professor Nejedly, in 
Czechoslovakia; Liu Shao-chi, Vice-Chairman of the Chinese 
Government Council; Cyrankiewicz, the Polish Vice-Premier; 
F. Erdei, Hungarian Minister of Justice; and so on. But, as in the 
Communist Parties, the real work is done by the Secretariat of the 
Central Committee and is under the supervision of the permanent 
representatives of VOKS: V. Z. Kuzmenko for Hungary, Ivan 
Luvikov for Poland, D. E. Belov for Rumania. It is these repre- 
sentatives of VOKS who appear to be the real ‘directors’ of the 
Associations—in the same way that the true heads of the various 
Communist Parties, at least in the satellite countries, are not the 
national leaders, such as Rakosi, Gheorghiu Dej, or Bierut, but the 
representatives of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, for 
whom they serve as a screen. 


THE TEACHING OF RUSSIAN—THE ‘ZONAL LANGUAGE’ 

These Societies carry on numerous activities aimed at ‘promoting 
in all sectors of the population the great idea of friendship and 
fraternity with the Soviet people’. One of their most important 
tasks lies in encouraging the teaching of the Russian language 
among young people after they leave school. A serious effort is 
being made to carry out Stalin’s wish, expressed in 1950, that 
Russian should become a ‘zonal language’. ‘Everyone,’ wrote the 
Prague Svobodne Slovo (11 September 1951), ‘who is striving to 
install progress, freedom, and world peace, should know Russian, 
which has become the instrument for understanding of socialism.’ 
The paper emphasizes that a knowledge of Russian is just as 
necessary for scholars and officials as for workers and mechanics, 
who will thus be able to read Soviet technical literature. 

Since 1951 the Union for Czechoslovak-Soviet Friendship 
has organized more than 15,000 courses with 300,000 students, of 
whom 120,000 were workers in industry. In 1953 there were 
15,000 teachers of Russian in Czechoslovakia; 5,000 gramophone 
records were issued to facilitate the teaching of Russian; and 413 
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different kinds of schoolbooks were printed in Russian. In China 
the campaign is only at the beginning (there are 80 courses with 
21,000 students), but in the Eastern European countries rapid 
progress has been made: Rumania had 7,000 courses in 1951, 
Hungary 3,600 courses in 1953, with 45,000 students, of whom 
15,000 were in Budapest, while in Bulgaria over 100,000 were 
studying Russian in 1953, and in the previous year 40,000 students 
completed the highest courses. Throughout the countries of the 
Soviet bloc knowledge of Russian is tending to become an indis- 
pensable condition for political and social promotion.? 

The progress achieved in the knowledge of Russian can be 
measured by the increase in the number of subscriptions to Soviet 
newspapers and periodicals. In July 1953 Soviet newspapers had 
280,000 subscribers in Czechoslovakia,? while the sale of Russian 
books had increased by 2,000 per cent since 1947. The Union for 
Czechoslovak-Soviet Friendship has founded Russian libraries in 
twenty-two towns. In Bulgaria there are 150,000 subscribers to 
244 Russian newspapers and periodicals, while in Poland 700,000 
people subscribe to 220 newspapers and periodicals.® 


TRANSLATIONS AND TECHNICAL EXCHANGES 


But the publication or diffusion of Soviet books in Russian 
constitutes only a small part of the Friendship Societies’ activities. 
Efforts are also made to secure a greater knowledge of Russian 
literature through translations. Apart from their official organs, 
most of the Friendship Societies publish reviews, documentation 
and other pamphlets, books, and posters. They also assist the 
various publishing houses of the Party, the trade unions, and the 
State to find their way among Soviet publications and discover 
books for translation. A growing proportion of translations from 
the Russian now appears in each satellite country’s book produc- 
tion. 

For example, in 1951 in Czechoslovakia alone 1,500 Soviet 
books were translated and 21 million copies printed. In the same 
year in China 500 books were translated, and in Eastern Germany 
6,000. In Hungary during the course of the last nine years 1,100 
Soviet books have been published in 9 million copies.* In Poland, 


1 Cf. article by A. Pie srre, ‘Le russe doit devenir la langue commune de la zone 
d’influence soviétique’, in Le Monde, 9 October 1951. 

2 Ceteka (Czechoslovak News Agency), 14 July 1953. 

3 Cf. in this connection an article in Borba (Belgrade), 5 August 1952. 

* Szabad Nep, 22 February 1954. 
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up to 30 September 1952, Polish translations of Soviet books had 
reached 66 million copies, 7} million having appeared between 
January and September 1952.' ‘Russian books play an important 
part in the life of our country,’ writes Trybuna Ludu. “They 
demonstrate to the reader the development and success of the 
world’s first socialist State, and help him to profit by the experience 
and the tremendous achievements of the Soviet Union.’ Among 
the works translated Trybuna Ludu mentions the Short History 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) (1,263,000 
copies), the complete works of Lenin (8,282,370 copies) and Stalin 
(7,140,500 copies), and the works of Leo and Alexis Tolstoi, 
Mayakovsky, and others. 

It is significant to note how propaganda in favour of Soviet 
literature stresses its tonic virtues. For example, the whole Polish 
press recently gave publicity to the case of a Warsaw student, 
Casimir Koldziski, who three years ago had had his hands ampu- 
tated. A friend made him read The Story of a True Man, by Boris 
Polevoi, and he found in the example of Maressiev, an airman who 
lost both feet, the courage needed to surmount his own trial. 

One of the original features of the work of the Friendship 
Societies in the satellite countries is the emphasis laid—particularly 
since their adoption of long-term industrial plans—on the ex- 
change of views between scholars and technicians. The Societies, 
in fact, do everything to encourage the economic authorities to in- 
troduce Soviet methods of research and work. Thus, for instance, 
in Bulgaria the Friendship Association helps the trade unions and 
the Minister of Agriculture to organize education courses for 
Stakhanovites and study-groups for agrarian technicians. In sup- 
port of this work the Association in Bulgaria published twenty-one 
technical pamphlets in 1952. In Hungary, the Society’s journal 
Uj Vilag (New World) took the initiative in advocating a new quick 
threshing technique after the Brediuk method. In Eastern Ger- 
many, where till 17 June 1953 productivity was the main centre of 
interest, the Society organized thousands of groups to study Soviet 
methods of work. It was under the aegis of the German-Soviet 
Society that the Stakhanovite builder V. Koroliov came to Berlin 
to teach his methods to the builders of the Stalin-Allee. 

In the country ‘Michurin’ or ‘Lysenko’ circles are formed; 
doctors study the experiments of Pavlov. It can be said, in general, 
that a Friendship Society tries to reach people through their pro- 


2 Trybuna Ludu, 13 November 1952. 
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fessional activities just as much as through their artistic and in- 
tellectual needs. No trade or profession escapes the attention of 
the Societies’ specialists, who are in close touch with all the pro- 
fessional and other organizations. 


THE SOCIETIES AND POLITICAL PROPAGANDA 


But the activities of the Friendship Societies are not confined to 
the cultural and technical spheres alone. The Societies also serve 


an eminently political end—the propagation of pro-Sovietism—by 


means which are largely, though not exclusively, cultural. They 
frequently lend their aid to the Party organizations for the diffusion 
of propaganda literature among the most widely diverse circles.! 
Thus, in his message to the fourth congress of the German-Soviet 
Society, Wilhelm Pieck asked the Society to ‘assure the means of 
popularizing the immortal work of Stalin’. On the same occasion 
Grotewohl declared that the Society should work to the end that 
‘the Bonn and E.D.C. treaties would become scraps of paper’. The 
Hungarian-Soviet Society at its second national congress (18-19 
February 1953) adopted the aim of ‘popularizing the documents 
of the 19th Communist Party Congress of the U.S.S.R. and 
employing every means for the education of the masses’, Com- 
menting on the results of the fourth congress of the Union of 
Bulgarian-Soviet Associations, the Government organ Otetchestven 
Front (9 April 1952) emphasized that these Associations ‘should 
participate even more actively in the popular struggle for peace’. 
According to Neuer Weg (Bucarest, 7 October 1953), last year’s 
‘Friendship Month’ had as its slogan the struggle for carrying out 
the decisions of the plenary session of the Rumanian Workers’ 
Party’s Central Committee concerning the economic programme 
which ‘will lead to a rapid development of agriculture and of the 
consumer goods industry’. In Eastern Germany, the slogans pub- 
lished for the 1953 Friendship Month (November) stressed the 
importance of the Pieck-Malenkov agreements of August 1953 for 
the realization of ‘unity and of German prosperity’. 
Thus while the Societies strive to make use of other social and 
olitical organizations to achieve their ends, they themselves are 
also utilized by the political organizations and the Government to 
publicize their various propaganda campaigns. 


1 On the political work of the Societies see R. Ratkovic, “The “cultural” policy 
of the Soviet Government’ (Borba, Belgrade, 23 December 1951). 
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THE DIFFERENT METHODS IN ACTION 


An important activity is the organization of lectures on different 
aspects of Soviet life. The lecturers are preferably people who have 
recently visited the Soviet Union. The figures published about 
these meetings are sometimes impressive. Thus in Bulgaria 
94,000 meetings were held in 1951, attended by 10} million people 
(the total population is 6,319,000). In China, 22,000 meetings 
took place between September 1951 and August 1952, with a total 
attendance of 14 million. In Poland, 250,000 lectures were organ- 
ized in 1952 on achievements in Soviet culture, science, and art. 

The Friendship Societies also make use of the cinema to 
popularize the Soviet Union. They are not concerned with the 
commercial diffusion of Soviet films, which is itself organized on a 
large scale; but they often arrange for films to be shown at their 
meetings, and they also have mobile film units. The Bulgarian 
Society has twenty-five cinema units of this kind, and in the first 
six months of 1952 some 8,500 shows of Soviet films were given, 
before 451,640 spectators. In China the Society’s 200 mobile 
cinemas showed 18,000 films of varying length, before 32 million 
spectators. 

Besides art and book exhibitions, exhibitions of photographs and 
documents illustrate particular aspects of Soviet life, such as in- 
dustrial or agricultural progress, kolkhoz organization, social se- 
curity, the history of the Revolution, or the lives of Lenin and 
Stalin. 

In 1952 the Hungarian-U.S.S.R. Association organized ninety- 
six ‘Major Exhibitions’ which drew 2,690,000 visitors. During the 
first six months of the same year 376 major and 3,364 smaller ex- 
hibitions of photographs of the U.S.S.R. were organized. In 1951 
in China ninety-nine major exhibitions attracted 14 million 
spectators, while 49 million visited the 10,000 smaller exhibitions. 
Soviet Friendship lorries and vans also travel up and down the 
satellite countries bringing cinematograph shows, photographs, 
books, and loud-speakers broadcasting Russian songs. 

This picture of the activities of the Friendship Societies is 
completed by an intensive two-way traffic of delegations between 
the U.S.S.R. and other countries. These journeys are prepared 
with great care; the ‘specialists’ in cultural exchanges draw up the 
professional ‘map’ of their country and arrange that the representa- 
tives of the arts and professions shall all be able to convince them- 
selves proprio visu of the superiority of Soviet culture. 
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Thus we find musicians, artists, writers, scholars of all kinds, 
technicians, Stakhanovites, workers, agricultural experts, teachers, 
doctors, jurists, and so on, all trooping to the Soviet Union, where 
they are put into touch by VOKS with their Soviet colleagues. 
Then the latter, in their turn, pay a return visit. 

A typical account of one of these journeys, organized by the 
Hungarian-Soviet Society, appeared in Szabad Nep (7 October 
1953). A delegation of twelve had spent four weeks in the Soviet 
Union, making a tour of over 10,000 km. The members, who in- 
cluded an artist, a writer, and a well-known Stakhanovite (the 
others were regional secretaries of the Society), visited Moscow, 
Sverdlovsk, Stalingrad, Rostov, Kiev, and Leningrad. They visited 
factories, scientific institutions, schools, cultural institutes, a 
kolkhoz, and a mechanization centre. “The literature and docu- 
mentation which they amassed during their journey,’ writes 
Szabad Nep, ‘will provide our Society with instructive material for 
many months to come.’ On their return the delegates set about 
organizing a large exhibition, entitled ‘Man, the supreme factor 
under the Socialist regime’, which was opened on 7 November. 
The writer who took part in the trip—Ernest Urban—is to publish 
his impressions in the form of a ‘lyric diary’. His fellow-traveller, 
the painter Domanovsky, is preparing a ‘scheme for the reorgani- 
zation of higher education in the arts’, based on what he saw in 
Russia. All the delegates will give accounts of their impressions. 


THE ‘FRIENDSHIP MONTHS’ 

The activities of the Friendship Societies are spread out over 
the whole year. But to make a break in the daily routine, and to 
give a festive air to the exchanges, a ‘Month of Friendship with the 
U.S.S.R.’ has been started in each country. This ‘Month’ is 
generally marked by the arrival of a widely representative Soviet 
cultural delegation, including painters, scholars, and specialist 
workers, and sometimes even accompanied by groups of artistes— 
choirs, orchestras, or theatrical companies. There are music and 
film festivals, exhibitions, lectures, dramatic performances, demon- 
strations of new techniques, visits to provincial towns, and ban- 
quets. Apart from the traditional national festivals, these ‘Friend- 
ship Months’ are practically the only means of bringing some 
colour into the austere daily round in the satellite countries. 

Local resources are mobilized. ‘Each of the Society’s groups 
must choose one of its members to give a lecture on the Soviet 
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Union,’ wrote Samopomoc Chlopska, a Warsaw review, on the 
occasion of the 1952 Friendship Month, coinciding with the com- 
memoration of the October Revolution. ‘Each section is to organize 
discussions on the works of Soviet writers. The theatres must put 
on Soviet plays . . . and even the sick must get hold of some 
publications on Soviet subjects. The libraries of our various groups 
must organize exhibitions of Soviet books. . . Journalists must pre- 
pare special issues devoted to Polish-Soviet friendship. . . Children 
will place flowers on the graves of Polish and Soviet soldiers.’ 

In Rumania during the Friendship Month of 1952 there were 
65,719 manifestations of various kinds, attended by 7,700,000 
people; the result was 929,000 new recruits for the Society.} 
The 1953 Soviet-Rumanian Friendship Month (7 October-— 
7 November) included a Soviet Technique Day and a Soviet Book 
Week. At a ‘popular féte’ held at Reshitsa, attended by 10,000 
workers and peasants, performances were given by folk dramatic 
groups, and matches took place in the new stadium. Folklore 
festivals were also organized at Dej, Simeria, and elsewhere. 

It is interesting to note that the 1953 Soviet-Rumanian Friend- 
ship Month took place under the auspices of the ‘new economic 
orientation’ —that is to say, of the ‘measures destined to improve, 
in a short space of time, the standard of living of the workers’. 
Similarly in Eastern Germany, where the 1953 Friendship Month 
began on 1 November in an atmosphere of considerable depres- 
sion, the manifestations, under the patronage of Otto Nuschke, 
had as their slogan: ‘Life is fine because we are building a happy 
future for our people.’ One of the twenty-three ‘watchwords’ 
issued on 23 October 1953 by the Preparatory Committee of the 
German-Soviet Friendship Month ran as follows: “Thanks to the 
creative application of Soviet methods in our industry, we shall 
produce more, better, and cheaper consumer goods.’ 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE FRIENDSHIP SOCIETIES 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the Friendship Societies 
are working methodically towards the realization of their aim. ‘That 
aim is, in the long run, the integration of the greatest possible 
number of countries, and especially of the satellite countries, 
within the cultural sphere of the Soviet Union. ‘These Societies, 
taken as a whole, form an extremely powerful machine—probably 
the most powerful of any organization in the world for the diffu- 


* Neuer Weg, Bucarest, 7 October 1953. 
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sion of culture. The question nevertheless arises whether the 
results obtained, in the countries to which we have limited our 
inquiry, are proportionate to the amount of systematic planning, 
money, and energy expanded on them. 

Recalling the events of last summer in Eastern Germany, some 
scepticism on this score may appear to be justified. The risings of 
17 June in fact took place just a month after the Berlin session of 
the German-Soviet Friendship Society, held from 16 to 18 May 
in the presence of 1,400 German and foreign delegates. On that 
occasion the President of the Society, Friedrich Ebert, reporting 
on its activities, recounted some really impressive successes: 
groups and study circles started in more than 25,000 factories and 
other concerns, 3 million members, and so on. Now, it is certain 
that only a few weeks later hundreds of thousands of the ‘Friends’ 
of the Soviet Union took part in the strikes and manifestations 
directed against the Grotewohl Government and the U.S.S.R. 
Ebert himself had in fact to admit that considerable difficulties 
had been encountered in introducing into the factories the ‘Month- 
ly Day of the Soviet Innovator’; and he cited as typical the case of a 
big metallurgical factory where ‘the works committee remained 
completely indifferent to the excellent work accomplished by the 
two Soviet engineers Mikhailovich and Shulgin’. 

It seems, in fact, likely that widespread anti-Soviet sentiments 
in the satellite countries do impede the success of the Friendship 
Societies. Another obstacle is the monotonous character of the 
propaganda, which, despite the great variety of topics covered, 
remains always basically the same. Lastly, the propagandists have 
great difficulty in gaining credence for the legend of the ‘absolute 
superiority of Soviet culture’. When Herr Ebert felt it incumbent 
on him to proclaim that ‘thanks to the use made of Soviet experi- 
ence it has been possible to raise the scientific level of the German 
Universities’, he certainly did not succeed in convincing his 
audience. Soviet science no doubt excels in many spheres; but 
between that and claiming it to be superior to the scientific level 
of Germany, there is a gulf that the Friendship specialists would 
have been wise, even in their own interests, not to cross. 

Having said this, the effectiveness of the unremitting and 
systematic campaign of the Societies should not be under-esti- 
mated. They combat unwearyingly, and often not without success, 
that hostility to the U.S.S.R. which, in the subjected countries, is 
based largely on national sentiment and on a variety of economic 
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and social grievances. Even those who are implacably hostile to 
the tenets and political practice of Communism cannot remain 
absolutely indifferent to the works of Tolstoy and Gorki, the music 
of Moussorgski, or the films of Eisenstein. Deprived of any other 
spiritual nourishment, the citizens of the satellite countries, how- 
ever great may be their repugnance at seeing themselves russified 
(did not their ancestors vigorously resist Germanization for cen- 
turies?), cannot help finding palatable certain types of Russian and 
Soviet pabulum set before them. Now, that is precisely one of the 
aims of the Soviet propagandists: inspired by Pavlov’s psychology, 
they strive to associate in the minds of their audience the word 
‘Russian’ with certain definite human and intellectual pleasures. 
Certainly the pervasive consciousness of something forced and 
artificial in this conditioning inevitably reduces its efficacy. The 
basic situation of these people who are to be seduced after having 
been rendered subject resembles that described by Vercors in his 
Silence de la Mer (though Vercors there depicted a position so 
extreme in its rigours as to be almost unreal). But the task of the 
Friendship Societies in the countries under Communist dictator- 
ship can be summed up, precisely, as an effort to break the silence 
of the soul, to solicit a response and captivate the sensibilities. It is 
a vast undertaking of long-term re-education, and one that can be 
countered only by Western efforts in the same spheres. 


F. F. 


The Spanish Zone of Morocco 


[tT is sometimes suggested that Spain exercises authority in 
Morocco simply by courtesy of France. This is of course a mis- 
representation. In order to be in a position to negotiate the pro- 
tectorate treaty with the Sultan, France in 1904 signed an agree- 
ment with Spain in which she undertook that the latter should 
exercise in a given area of north Morocco whatever powers she 
herself might acquire in the rest of the country. It is nevertheless 
undoubtedly an embarrassment to the Spanish Government that 
they have no direct treaty with the Sultan. The lack of this gives 
Moroccan nationalists an opening to query the legal basis of the 
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Spanish Protectorate vis-a-vis the Sherifian Government. Spanish 
apologists, in consequence, feel constrained to go out of their way 
to assert the equal and independent status of the Spanish area, 
within the general framework of Moroccan unity. This was un- 
doubtedly one factor, though not the only one, which led to the 
recent emphatic assertion of the Spanish point of view with regard 
to the happenings in French Morocco. 

The Spanish Zone covers about a tenth of the country and con- 
tains about a million inhabitants, mainly Berbers. Since the Rif 
War ended in 1927 it has been almost completely ignored by the 
outside world, while attention has been concentrated first on the 
spectacular development and then on the political problems of the 
French Zone. Recent French books dealing with the future of 
Morocco, of which there are many, for the most part contain no 
reference at all to the million Moroccans who live in the Spanish- 
controlled area. It is safe to say that it was largely in protest against 
this attitude that the Spanish High Commissioner, Lieut.-General 
Valifio, recently made the claim, certainly exaggerated in the 
opposite sense, that Tetuan was the spiritual centre of Morocco. 
General Valifio, who enjoys a high reputation as a soldier and, 
moreover, holds perhaps the second place in the present Spanish 
regime, could not be expected to forget that Spain and the Mus- 
lims of Morocco have a history of close relations extending over 
more than a thousand years. There has in fact never been a time 
when governments on the north or the south of the Straits of 
Gibraltar, whether Roman, Byzantine, Visigothic, Muslim or 
Christian, have not held at least some territory on the opposite 
shore. And though the Muslim and Christian states of Spain 
fought one another intermittently for centuries, there was at the 
same time also a tradition of ‘convivencia’—a living together of 
Christians and Muslims within the borders of each state. 

These centuries of Spanish history have been studied recently 
by a brilliant series of Spanish Arabic scholars—Codera, Ribera, 
Asin Palacios, Gonsalez Palencia, Garcia Gomez, and others, and 
by Romance scholars such as Ramén Menendez Pidal, author of 
two magnificent volumes entitled La Espatia del Cid (‘Spain in the 
time of the Cid’). The writings of these scholars have undoubtedly 
influenced the thinking of Spanish officials about Arab and 
Moroccan affairs. 

While therefore the ostracism of Spain by the Western world 
and her consequent search for allies no doubt played a part in the 
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advances which she has made to the Arab States, it would be a 
mistake to underrate the attraction which romantic memories of 
Spanish-Arab civilization exert on certain Spaniards; and not 
least on officers such as General Franco and General Valifio who 
have spent a great part of their military career in Morocco and are 
very proud of their Muslim troops. Views of this nature expressed 
by Sefior Garcia Figueras in his book Marruecos can therefore be 
taken as fairly representative, especially as he is one of the ablest, 
most energetic, and most experienced members of the Spanish 
administration in Morocco and has held simultaneously the two 
key Departments of Native Affairs and of Culture and Education. 
“The action of the protectorate,’ he writes (p. 295), ‘is to help our 
brother in every way to emerge from the frustration to which 
various circumstances have reduced him. The speed and certainty 
with which Morocco recovers her personality and historic great- 
ness will be the measure of the value and efficacy of our work. 
Spain envisages tomorrow a free and great Moroccan people who 
will be united with Spain in the closest brotherhood . . . a people 
who will collaborate with her in a magnificent renaissance of 
hispano-arabic culture, a collaboration which will be of the 
greatest benefit to humanity.’ Sefior Figueras goes on to say that a 
period of education is inevitable before Moroccans can be fit again 
to exercise political liberty and meanwhile they must learn to im- 
pose a suitable ‘rhythm’ on what he calls their “divine impatience’. 

The obvious difficulty about this grandiose conception (apart 
from the view which the French may take of it) is that hispano- 
arabic civilization was a product of an intensely Muslim Spanish 
people, while the present culture of Spain is intensely Christian, 
and it is hard to see how the two peoples can freely co-operate as 
long as the difference of religion persists. Nevertheless this idea is 
clearly more acceptable to Moors than the prevailing conception 
of the French authorities. The latter seems to envisage a Morocco 
which retains indeed a certain individuality and the use of Arabic 
speech by Muslims but which will in fact be a multinational State, 
within the French Union. In it the common factors which unite 
distinct communities of Europeans, Arabs, Jews, and perhaps 
Berbers, each possessing political representation as such, will be 
the French language and French civilization. 

This divergence of view is by no means merely theoretical, but is 
reflected in day-to-day administration. In the French-run schools, 
French is the language of instruction in all classes, except for the 
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Arabic language which is taught as a ‘subject’. In the Spanish 
Zone, Arabic is the language of instruction for all classes (at least 
in theory, for Arab teachers are not always available) except for 
Spanish which is taught as a ‘useful language’. There is a difference 
too in the relative status of the European and Moroccan staff in the 
Administration schools of Rabat and Tetuan. In the former, the 
French headmaster is in entire charge and the Moroccan teacher is 
at best a form-master. In Tetuan, the Moroccan headmaster is the 
directing element, while the Spanish ‘assesor’ keeps an eye on 
administration and the good order of the school. In the Spanish- 
run schools assimilation is not the objective, and an effort is being 
made to produce Arabic text-books prepared by Moroccans who 
have studied in Eastern Arab schools and universities. From 1939 
for some years, Moroccan students were actually sent with Govern- 
ment scholarships to study in Egypt; and though this has now been 
dropped, Moroccans are still free to go at their own expense. 

Nor have the Spanish authorities ever pursued anything like the 
‘Berber policy’ of the French Residency General, aimed at using 
the Berbers as a counterpoise to Arab nationalism, though the 
proportion of Berber-speaking tribesmen is just as great in the 
Spanish as in the French Zone. On the contrary, the Berbers are 
taught to speak Arabic. 

In Ceuta and Melilla, the Spanish have possessions which are 
considered part of Spanish territory just as Algeria is considered 
part of French territory. A Muslim officer from Ceuta, Lieut.- 
General Mizian, has been appointed Captain-General of the 
Spanish Province of Galicia, a far higher rank and position than 
has ever been given to any Muslim Algerian in the hundred and 
twenty years of French rule. 

As a background to this policy, Spain has been assiduous in 
cultivating good relations with the independent Arab States. 

These notable differences have been concealed from the outer 
world by the similarity in the administrative organization in the 
two zones. Just as a French Resident General sits by the Sultan in 
Rabat and exercises the substance of authority through French 
Departments and Contréleurs Civils, so a Spanish High Com- 
missioner sits by the Khalifa or Viceroy in Tetuan and exercises 
the substance of authority through Spanish ‘Delegaciones’ 
(Departments) and ‘Interventores’ (District Officers). In each case 
there exists also a facade of Moorish ministers and officials who 
perpetuate the outward forms of the former independent govern- 
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ment. Here, too, the Spanish have shown themselves willing to 
placate nationalist feeling. At one time the position of Minister of 
Habous (Religious Endowments) in the Spanish Zone was given to 
the leader of the nationalist Reform Party; this experiment, 
however, failed, because the nationalists did not consider that the 
authority given to the office corresponded to its nominal import- 
ance. Nationalist leaders, indeed, who are concerned principally 
with the speedy achievement of national independence, were until 
the deposition of Muhammad V accustomed to maintain that the 
position in the Spanish Zone was from their point of view worse 
than that in the French Zone. They complained that they were 
debarred from circulating their newspaper, or carrying on any 
political activity, except in the cities—in which circumstances they 
preferred to abstain from political work altogether. They were 
liable, they said, to arbitrary arrest; the system of controlled 
economy bore hardly on the Moroccan population, and there was 
economic stagnation instead of the intense activity of the French 
Zone. In short, they claimed that Spanish professions of goodwill 
were mere propaganda and not accompanied by any practical 
measures leading to the goal of independence. 

There was, in fact, probably no very great difference between 
the two zones as regards the difficulties which nationalist propa- 
ganda encountered. In the economic field, however, the contrast 
between the quiet provincialism of the Spanish Zone and the in- 
tense economic development of the French was, and is, indeed 
startling. On the other hand, if wages are much lower, so is the cost 
of living; nor is the Spanish Zone afflicted to the same extent with 
the ubiquitous shanty-towns which are the symptom of too rapid 
industrialization in the French Zone. There are certainly some 
terrible housing conditions and great poverty, but this applies to 
Spaniards as well as to Moors; there is not the same glaring con- 
trast which exists between the skyscrapers of European Casa- 
blanca and the tin-can hovels of the Moroccan proletariat which 
surround them. And of course the relative poverty of the Spanish 
Zone is largely due to its lack of natural resources and is a phe- 
nomenon that has existed throughout Moorish history. The 
Spanish have in fact done in their Zone, according to their re- 
sources and its own, very much what the French have done in 
theirs. “The pacification,’ as Sefior Figueras says with justice,} 
‘gave our Zone a unity which it had never known; it made it 
* Africa (Madrid), September—October 1952. 
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possible to put an end to a manifold and inextricable anarchy; it 
enabled the life and economy of the Zone to develop and Arab 
influence to be extended to districts where Arab institutions have 
not hitherto penetrated. In short it has permitted governmental 
action on a scale beyond the wildest dream of any Sultan in the 
nineteenth century.’ Since the war a serious effort has been made 
to develop the Zone, and two five-year plans, involving an ex- 
penditure of £5 million, have been devoted to improving agri- 
culture and extending education, irrigation, and hydro-electric 
works. 

These facts have to be taken into account in considering why, 
during the last few years, the Spanish Zone has been less dis- 
turbed politically than the French. 

This may of course be due in part to the size of the garrison and 
in part to the slower tempo of development which has not pro- 
duced the tensions of the French Zone. But some credit must also 
be given to Spanish policy and to the personal qualities of the 
present High Commissioner. General Valifio’s decision, on assum- 
ing office two years ago, to release certain nationalist leaders who 
had been imprisoned by his predecessor called for courage, in view 
of the Spanish tendency, natural in view of past misfortunes, to 
take no unnecessary risks. He has also recognized that the demand 
for independence is universal in the towns, though not yet among 
the country people, and that, if still untimely, it is not unreason- 
able. He has given strict orders that Moroccan officials should 
replace Spaniards as soon as qualified candidates are available; 
and he has no hesitation in sending back to Spain any District 
Officer whose heart is not in his work. At the same time he has 
made it a principal objective to cultivate good relations with the 
Khalifa. Though increasingly anxious about the development of 
French policy in the neighbouring zone, he continued the policy of 
good relations which had been inaugurated by his predecessor. 
Moroccans or Europeans who were objectionable to the French 
were not admitted to the Spanish Zone and the desire of the 
nationalists to exploit the cult of the Sultan Muhammad V for the 
purposes of anti-French propaganda was kept strictly under 
control. 

This was the position when in August last year the French 
authorities, carrying their policy to its logical conclusion, deposed 
the Sultan. This action was represented to the world as a yielding 
to the will of the Moroccan people. It was, however, clear to the 
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Spanish authorities that it was bitterly resented by the great 
majority of the townspeople in the French Zone and by almost 
the entire population of the Spanish Zone. It was also clear that the 
French authorities were using the opportunity to impose ‘reforms’ 
designed to legalize a form of French co-sovereignty, or at least of 
‘co-citizenship’, in the French Zone and to prepare the way for its 
inclusion within the French Union. The legal position is very 
obscure; but any action involving the permanent separation of the 
two zones would conflict with the terms of the Act of Algeciras. 
[f the deposition of the Sultan was the expression of the will of the 
people, should not the opinion of the million subjects of the 
Sultan in the Spanish Zone have also been taken into considera- 
tion? Acquiescence in this unilateral French decision could have 
been taken as a Spanish acknowledgement that neither these 
Moroccans nor the Spanish protecting Power had any right to be 
consulted on the future of the country. The agreement of 1904 
had stipulated that the ‘action of France with the Moroccan 
Government, so far as it concerns the sphere of influence reserved 
to Spain, will be exercised only after consultation with the Spanish 
Government’. It is probable that this provision was only valid 
legally up to the signing of the Treaty of Fez; but it is clear that the 
spirit of the agreement requires continued consultation on such 
matters, and that neither the integrity of the Sultan’s domains nor 
harmonious relations between the two protecting Powers can be 
preserved without it. Recognition of the deposition of the Sultan 
in these circumstances could hardly have failed to prejudice 
Spain’s policy and the logical basis of her position in Morocco. 

General Valifio’s first reaction took the form of a protest at the 
manner in which the decision had been taken. When, however, 
no approach was made from the French side to restore good 
relations, he permitted and encouraged the formulation of Moorish 
opinion in the Spanish Zone in protest against the policy which had 
been followed by the French. This demonstration was supported 
by the overwhelming majority of the kaids and notables of the 
Zone, and had also the approval of the leader of the Reform 
(Islah) Party which is the counterpart and ally of the Istiqlal 
Party of the French Zone. Its character of universality was only 
slightly lessened by the absence of one or two leading kaids, and 
also of the Khalifa who was represented by his son, on account of 
an illness to which the French press attributed a diplomatic 
character. At a mass meeting at Tetuan on 21 January a memorial 
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was presented in which French action was denounced, a flowery 
tribute paid to the Spanish authorities, and the request made that 
the Spanish Zone should be regarded as independent of the 
French Zone as long as the present political conditions continued. 
This petition was accepted by the High Commissioner who him- 
self expressed his disapproval of the French policy in the strongest 
terms. A Moroccan delegation later presented the document to 
the Head of the State in Madrid. ‘We are not surprised,’ said 
General Franco, ‘that with the political basis of the Protectorate 
broken by violent French action you bring your protest to us.’ 
Spain, he added, would ‘firmly defend the unity of Morocco’, 
rejecting ‘de facto situations which go against our feelings’. In 
time, ‘the force of reason will triumph over the unreason of force’, 
and in the meanwhile ‘the Moroccan Zone entrusted to our pro- 
tection will continue under the sovereignty of H.I.H. the Khalifa 
. . . faithful to the unity of the Empire and the sentiments of the 
Moroccan people.’? 

The way for these meetings had certainly been prepared by 
conversations with Moroccan nationalists and with representatives 
of the Arab League, whose Assistant Secretary General visited 
Spain and Spanish Morocco in the weeks preceding the meetings. 
It is not to be supposed that any promise of independence was 
made by the Spanish authorities. On the other hand, hopes of a 
relaxation of restrictions on nationalist activities were no doubt held 
out, in return for which nationalist criticism of the protectorate 
regime would be abated. Possibly there was also an understanding 
that difficulties would no longer be put in the way of the entry into 
the Spanish Zone of nationalists from the French Zone. Abdul- 
khaliq Torres, leader of the Reform Party, whose headquarters are 
in Tetuan, recently explained the position, as he saw it, to a visiting 
British journalist. It seemed, he said, that, after the French, the 
role of the Spanish was now becoming important in North Africa. 
Since the deposition of the Sultan, the Spanish Government was 
committed to acting with circumspection in the eves of the Arab 
League. He then asked his interlocutor to consider in this con- 
nection the implications of the Act of Algeciras. In answer to a 
leading question, he agreed that the Spanish action might be 
considered as a ‘game of cards’, but added: ‘It can do Spain no 
harm to better our conditions. Spanish Morocco in any case could 
never pay Spain a fraction of the economic dividends which the 


1 Radio Madrid, 9 February 1954. 
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French get from their Zone. Anyway we are allowed to publish 
our newspaper, Al Umma.’} 

Meanwhile Torres’ deputy, Tayyib Bennuna, and two other 
nationalists are being tried for attacks on the Spanish High 
Commissioner’s policy. It may be that some personal factor is 
involved, but the episode suggests that some nationalists still feel 
doubts as to the sincerity of Spanish intentions. Spokesmen of the 
Arab League have, however, referred favourably to Spain, and the 
extreme pan-Arab ‘Voice of the Arabs’, broadcasting from Cairo, 
has spoken of ‘Spain stretching out her hand to the Moroccan 
Arabs who are fighting iniquitous French imperialism’ and has 
rebuked colonialist ‘attempts to sow dissension between fighting 
Arabism and free Spain, in order to destroy Arab-Spanish unity.”* 

No increase in disorder was noted in the French Zone following 
the ‘Tetuan meeting; but the French authorities reacted by promot- 
ing a violent radio campaign from Rabat. In this the authorities of 
the Spanish Zone have been accused of ‘mercilessly expelling 
peaceful inhabitants to make room for soldiers’ and of employing 
‘torture and driving the people into prisons and detention camps’. 
‘Spain,’ it was said, ‘wished to sever Khalifian Morocco from the 
sovereignty of the Sultan; but she had no need to do so in this 
way since she had already done so by backwardness, poverty, and 
by lack of education, social progress, economy, commerce, and com- 
munications’ (6 March 1954). “The thought behind the Tetuan 
movement is to make the Zone uglier than before. . . They want to 
sever it from Moroccan unity and Sherifian sovereignty, which are 
being defended by the Moroccan nation with the help of France’ 
(17 February 1954). 

Behind these radio campaigns lies the problem of Morocco’s 
future. Spain, with many hesitations, pursues a policy which 
does not exclude the possibility of a future independent and re- 
united Morocco; this, she hopes, will be bound to herself by close 
cultural and perhaps political ties. Such a policy has nothing to 
say about the future position of France in Morocco; and it in- 
volves the conciliation of the Arab League and of the nationalists, 
against whose opposition France seeks to impose her own solution. 
It also ignores the extent to which Moroccans in the French Zone 
have absorbed French culture and accepted the view which is put 
to them by Radio Rabat concerning Spain as a protecting Power. 


**Mint Tea in Tetuan’, in New Statesman and Nation, 20 March 1954. 
* Cairo in Arabic, 16 February 1954. 
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In these circumstances the main significance of General 
Valifio’s gesture must be sought in the reminder to France and to 
the world at large that, whatever the future of Morocco may be, 
Spain’s interest in it can no more be ignored today than it could in 
1904, 1906, or 1912. While it would be extremely rash to prophesy 
how the situation will develop, it is worth noting also that the three 
protagonists of a former day, Morocco, France, and Spain, have 
now been joined by a fourth. This is the still unsubstantial but 
none the less insistent figure of the Arab League. In the last few 
days, the Secretary-General of that body, announcing his official 
visit to Madrid, said that Spain’s attitude to French policy in 
Morocco had been very much appreciated by the Arab League 
Council. He did not want to go faster than events, but Spain, he 
said, had proved herself to be a friend of the Arabs. 

N. B. 


The Dilemma of the Polish Economy—HUIT 


PRESSURE ON THE PEASANTRY 


THE lessons taught by experience have made the Government 
wary of collectivization. Over the five-year period since its incep- 
tion only 7 per cent of the country’s farmland has been brought 
into the collectives:? over a similar period the percentage in the 
Soviet Union was ten times as much. The individual peasantry, 
owning four-fifths of the land and roughly the same share of live- 
stock, is still the predominant factor in an agricultural economy. 

Inevitably, as realistic policies dictate a slowing down of col- 
lectivization, so the pressure on the peasant to make him comply 


1 For previous articles see The World Today, March and April 1954. 
2 Farm Collectives 


Year No. of Collectives Farmland involved Share in Poland’s 
(end) (hectares) farmland (per cent) 
1949 240 60,000 0°2 

1950 2,200 500,000 2 

1951 2,900 600,000 3 

1952 4,900 I, 100,000 5 

1953 8,000 1,400,000 6°5 
1954(March) 8,500 over 1,500,000 7 


The rate of about 3,000 new collectives to be created per year has been accepted 
by the Party for each of the years 1954 and 1955. cf. Wies w Liczbach, op. cit., 
p.131; U.N., F.A.O., European Agriculture, 1954, p. 57; Bierut, Report to the 
2nd Party Congress, March 1954; Z. Nowak, Trybuna Ludu, 16 March 1954. 
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with the planned rate of capital accumulation increases. First, he 
is taxed by means of compulsory deliveries of all the main food 
stuffs, grain, meat, potatoes, and milk. Out of about six quintals 
of grain that a peasant gets from an average hectare of his holding, 
he has to surrender about 1-6 quintals to the State.! The rest he 
must share out between seed stock and feeding his family and 
animals: thus he is left with only a meagre margin which he is 
allowed to sell at free market prices as a reward for punctual 
delivery. The load of the compulsory delivery burden is differen- 
tiated on a class basis. The burden of taxation involved may per- 
haps best be illustrated by the fact that the State pays about 0-60 
zloty for a kilogram of rye bought through the compulsory pur- 
chase machinery, while it sells a kilogram of bread produced from 
this rye at 2-80 zloty: it pays for compulsory deliveries only about 
a fifth of the free market price for the rye. Along with the heavy 
tax concealed in the price which the peasant gets there is a no less 
heavy one concealed in the price he pays. The ‘price scissors’ have 
been opened wide in Poland as an additional means of extracting 
from the village its allotted share in capital accumulation. To be 
more precise, while the peasant has to pay more for industrial 
goods in terms of his produce than before the war, the increase 
applies to goods which serve his own and his family’s private 
consumption much more than to goods which serve investment in 
his farm.* In other words, while curtailing the peasant’s purchasing 
power (in terms of his produce) for industrial goods, the State 
prefers him to spend on means of production rather than on 
clothes or shoes. 


' Cf. E. Pszezolkowski, Nowe Drogi, 1952, No. 1-2, pp. 26, 30. Out of an 
average yield of 12:6 quintals per hectare of grain land the peasant sells 
about a quarter, 3-1 quintals of grain (J. Tepicht, ut supra, p. 34). The com- 
pulsory delivery quota for meat is 35 kg., and for milk 154 litres, per hectare of 
agricultural area of average quality; for collective farms these quotas are only 
21 kg. and 77 litres respectively. Cf. F.A.O., European Agriculture, 1954, p. 54. 

® Prices of industrial goods in terms of kilograms of rye 


1937-8 1953 

Superphosphates 100 kg. 46 94 

Kerosine 10 litres 19 66 

Sugar 10 kg. 48 240 

Woollen material I metre 55 400 
(comparable quality) 

Shoes I pair 100 750 


(comparable quality) 
The discrepancies would be smaller if comparisons were made in terms of 
animal products since prices serve as incentives to encourage animal production. 
The difference between the price paid per 100 kg. for pigs and the price paid for 
the same weight of rye is double that prevailing just before the war. Computed 
from F.A.O., European Agriculture, 1954, p. 55. 
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The State has other more direct means of making the town 
worker carry the allotted burden of capital accumulation; on the 
whole, it has to use more circuitous methods with the peasant than 
with the industrial worker, but a successful way has been found to 
make even the peasant comply with the consumption ratios pro- 
vided for in the overall economic plan. Reversing the sequence 
adopted in the Soviet Union, the Communist Government in 
Poland put collectivization of village trade before that of farms. 
Private trade was in fact completely eliminated from the villages 
even earlier than in the towns. By 1950 the State was already in 
exclusive control of the channels bringing industrial goods into 
the village.1 Thus by planning these deliveries the State can deter- 
mine what should be the peasant’s consumption and, for that 
matter, most of his investment. The idea behind all this is that no 
matter how much money the peasant may have collected from the 
sale of his produce, both in compulsory State purchases and in the 
private market,” he can never buy more than the master planner has 
allotted to him. To avoid too heavy an inflationary pressure from 
any money surplus left in the peasant’s hands, that surplus is being 
concurrently wiped out by a land tax paid in money (which is, 
moreover, subject to a very heavy class differentiation). When 
ordinary measures fail to cope with an accumulated money surplus, 
extraordinary ones are applied, such as the obliteration of most of 
the peasants’ cash holdings, by means of a currency reform such 
as that carried out in the autumn of 1950, or by semi-compulsory 
loans or other methods. 

Calculations based on figures for 1951 show that something like 
half the money which went into the villages still remained in the 
hands of the peasantry, even after taxes had been paid, from sheer 
lack of goods on the shelves of the village shops.* This is clearly 
nothing less than an enormous and well-camouflaged compulsory 
loan which is enforced on the farmer as a means of compelling 


1In 1949 this socialized trade accounted for 83 per cent, and in 1950 for 100 
per cent, of goods delivered to the villages. Cf. Marecki, Zycte Gospodarcze, 
1952, No. 3, p. 122. 

2 About 37°3 per cent of the peasantry’s income is derived from the free 
market (Wies w Liczbach, p. 66). 

* The peasantry’s gross income from State purchases under socialized trade 
amounted in 1951 to roughly 20 milliard zloty (see Wola Ludu, 27 August 1952). 
Takings from the free market amount to more than half those from State 
purchases (see above). Against a total of 30-32 milliard of peasants’ money 
income, sales in village shops amounted to 10 milliard zloty (Wola Ludu, 27 
August 1952). Another 6-6 milliard zloty a year is drained from the peasants’ 
pocket in land tax, mortgage, insurance, electrification, and similar payments. 
(Cf. T. Dietrich, Gospodarka Planowa, i953, No. 5, p. 6). 
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him to contribute to the planned capital accumulation. An investi- 
gation of this kind may perhaps help to interpret the recent official 
claim that by 1953 real incomes of the peasantry rose by one- 
fifth as compared with 1949.1 

There can be little doubt that as long as the peasant stays on 
his own farm he has more ways at his disposal than the industrial 
worker of evading the load of forced capital accumulation. In 
extreme cases (officially admitted where the harassed ‘kulak’ are 
concerned) he slaughters his cattle and stops cultivation. In other 
cases he increases the amount of his produce earmarked for family 
consumption beyond the figure calculated for him by the planner, 
or sells the surplus in a black or grey market: the ‘grey’ market 
in farm produce is in fact rampant, and at exorbitant prices. In 
the delivery year 1953-4 evasions have become a mass pheno- 
menon, and so have inarticulate strikes of land tax payers. Because 
the phenomenon is so widespread the peasant has little fear of the 
consequences. 

The peasant’s surplus purchasing power which the planner 
tries to sterilize by means of short supply to village shops spills 
over on to a black market. Thus the peasant tries to get goods from 
the pool reserved for the town workers, and here again frustrates 
the Government’s plan. Yet another method in the peasant’s 
evasion of the load planned for him is the actual slowing-down of 
the process of his proletarization. Pushing the peasants from land 
to town, apart from its doctrinal importance to the Communist, 
is in a sense also a way of subjecting them to the exaction of the 
‘surplus value’ by the State in the factories. This process should 
be the main bye-product of collectivization, since the latter would, 
at least theoretically, release labour. Thus we come back to the 
problem which we have broached before under a different aspect. 


THE PARADOXES OF RURAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


Rural overpopulation was the scourge of the pre-war Polish 
economy: ‘concealed’ unemployment was estimated to affect over 
5 million people, and it was particularly high in the younger male 
age classes. Much of this concealed unemployment has been 
absorbed as a result of the early post-war agrarian reform, and by 
resettlement of the newly acquired Western territories, where 
nearly half a million peasant families were allotted individual 
holdings (it is here that the regime’s collectivization drive has since 


‘ Trybuna Ludu, 4 November 1953. 
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been most vigorously applied). Between them these two operations 
gave the peasantry about 5-7 million hectares, two-thirds of which 
were given to ‘landless’ peasants. In addition to this, something 
like 24 million people have moved since the war from village to 
town.! The land hunger of the peasantry has certainly been in 
part appeased. 

Nevertheless the official claim of the regime to have eliminated 
disguised rural unemployment* must still appear questionable. 
Clearly, the number of hands which can be usefully employed on a 
country’s farms is only relative, depending as it must on the state 
of technical development in agriculture. Even at the existing level 
of this development, it may be assumed that on an average thirty 
people of working age (i.e. between fifteen and sixty years of age) 
are sufficient to cultivate 100 hectares; but in fact the average in 
1951 was about one-third higher.* In the meantime probably not 
much more than the equivalent of the adolescent age-group will 
have migrated to the towns, and thus the surplus must have re- 
mained around 2-24} million. (On a different basis the E.C.E. has 
estimated the 1950 agricultural labour surplus of men only at 
between 40 and 75 per cent of Poland’s total industrial labour 
furce.)* Yet even in those districts of the country where rural over- 
population is greatest, recruitment has come up against difficulties : 
new recruits are discouraged by hardships in the towns, to say 
nothing of factory discipline, and are drifting back to the villages. 
Even the giant of the Six-Year Plan, the Nowa Huta steelworks, 
which are situated in one such region of overpopulation, had to 
reduce its building shifts to one instead of the planned three 
because of manpower shortage. ® 

Shortage of skilled labour was foreseen by the planners, and is 
being remedied to some extent by intensive schooling;* but an 
acute shortage of unskilled labour must have come as a shock to 
them. As has been already indicated, the Government is trying to 
make do with substitute sources of labour. Quite recently, the 
policy of keeping farmers on the land has been openly declared 


1 Over a million peasants have found work in industry or building since the 
war. Cf. R. Zambrowski, Tribuna Ludu, 13 March 1954. 

2 Cf. Ochab, Nowe Drogi, 1952, No. 9, p. 59. 

3 Cf. T. Golebiowski, in Praca i Opieka Spoleczna, January-February 1951, 
Pp. 29 seq. 

4E.C.E. Economic Survey of Europe since the War, 1953, p. 159. 

5 Zycie Gospodarcze, 1953, No. 22, p. 809. 

6 About half a million boys and girls are trained in primary and secondary 
industrial and trade schools. Cf. Tryduna Ludu, 10 August 1952. 
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by Bierut to be one of the points of the economic ‘new line’.* ‘The 
official explanation is that the Government wants to have more 
people on the land to grow more food, but in fact the new approach 
would seem to show that any hope of a rapid improvement in 
agricultural techniques has been abandoned. It also in part reflects 
the Government’s intention to push new recruits straight into the 
short-handed State farms which are shunned by the peasantry. 


FOOD SHORTAGE 


Following the familiar pattern, the Polish version of the 
Malenkov-Khrushchev line promises the Pole more comforts, 
and, first and foremost, more food. 'This is an obvious attempt to 
break the vicious circle where lack of food undermines the pro- 
ductivity of the industrial worker and lack of industrial con- 
sumables acts as a strong deterrent for the food producer. 

The chronic food shortage in Poland today is not easy to explain. 
Before the last war Polish agriculture was able to satisfy the coun- 
try’s food needs and to produce an annual exportable surplus of 
about $125 million. True, as will be seen from Table A,? it is a 
fact—though one that is usually discreetly passed over in official 
claims—-that the output per hectare within the present frontiers of 
Poland has declined in all the main crops as compared with pre- 
war. The nunber of cattle per hectare of farmland has also declined. 
But published statistics suggest that production of main food- 
stuffs per head of the population is today higher than it was in 
pre-war Poland: the rise is quite marked in bread grain, milk, 
beef, and pork, and very marked in sugar.* Indeed, it would seem 
that even the present level of agricultural production should be 
able to satisfy reasonable requirements, and to provide the people 
(in principal foodstuffs only) with a caloric content of between 
2,800 and 2,900 a day.* Even granting the impact of urbanization 

| Polish Facts and Figures (a publication of the Polish Embassy’s Press Office 
in London), No. 380. 

2 See p. 225. 

8 It is maintained that per capita output of beef and pork in 1952 was 35 kg., 
as compared with 24 kg. in 1938. The output of milk per capita in 1953 was 
reported to be 342 litres, as compared with 287 litres in 1938, the difference being 
accounted for in part by a rise in yield per cow, from 1400 to 1716 litres a year, 
over the same period. Cf. Trybuna Ludu, 20 December 1953. The 1953 harvest 
of bread grains was below the average for the last few years. 

* A food balance compiled for 1952-3 on Dr Klatt’s method (cf. Economia 
Internazionale, vol. V, No. 2) would yield a total content of 2,850 calories per 
day. After deducting seed, waste, and feed from available supply it would arrive 


at a surplus of 450,000 tons in grains, 150,000 tons in sugar, 50,000 tons in 
meat, and 25,000 tons in eggs, the remaining foodstuffs being at balance, with 
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on the food consumption pattern, the chronic food deficiency, and 
especially the outbreaks of acute food crises, are not easily explic- 
able, at any rate without access to export data which are kept 
secret. 

There is certainly scope for a considerable increase in Polish 
food production. Even before the war crop yields and relative 
livestock numbers were smaller in Poland than in the neighbouring 
Central European countries. This was accounted for less by 
differences in climate and soil than by differences in the use of 
fertilizers and manure, in crop rotation, and in implements and 
techniques. War has depleted the soil fertility, and the post-war 
increase in artificial fertilizers has not made up for the loss: in 
fact the Government policy of a rapid and one-sided development 
of the pig population at the expense of cattle and horses (i.e. at the 
expense of the main manure providers) must have created a 
‘defertilization spiral’ :1 the increase in pig rearing reduces food and 
fodder for human and cattle and horse consumption, since reduced 
stable manure supply reduces crop yields, and reduced crop 
yields mean smaller supply of food and fodder. Thus a vicious 
circle is created which has to be broken if a larger and better food 
supply is to be secured for the population and for export. Table A 
shows what potentialities there are if the overall yields could be 
raised to pre-war standards in the newly-acquired territories. But 
this is a problem which involves both encouraging the farming 
community to greater effort and supplying them with adequate 
means. In both these directions the ‘new line’ policy appears to be 
trying to make amends for the errors of the past. 


REDEPLOYMENT OF NATIONAL RESOURCES 

The new policy is based on a redeployment of national resources. 
The slice of ‘national cake’ allotted to investment is to be reduced 
from over a fourth to about a fifth. There is also to be a redistribu- 
tion within the investment itself: investment in agriculture is to 
be increased by almost a half, and in consumer goods industries 
by almost two-fifths.* It is not, however, the intention to cut the 
total amount devoted to investment, or to slow down the pace of 





consumption assumed per head (in kg.) as: grain as flour, 145 kg.; potatoes, 250; 
sugar, 20; meat, 25; fish, 2; milk, 100; cheese, 5; eggs, 5; fats, 8. 

1 Cf. F.A.O. Report of the Mission for Poland, Washington, 1948, passim. 

2 As now planned, in 1954 and 1955 accumulation’s share in the national 
income will be 21-2 and 19°8 per cent respectively. Cf. Bierut, Polish Facts and 
Figures, No. 380. 
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growth in producer goods industries. Indeed, there are few signs 
of shelving any of the more ambitious projects. It is doubtful 
whether the Government can in fact afford to reduce the tempo 
of such projects and thus delay the day when they would begin to 
bear fruit. If there are hints of restricting new construction, they 
probably refer to projects where bottlenecks in labour or material 
supply have already enforced a slower pace. The Government, in 
fact, is here making a virtue of necessity. But even the grandiose 
plan for the development of inland waterways, which for a time 
seemed to be shelved, has now been put into operation. A be- 
ginning has been made with the River Bug, an important link 
for integrating Polish waterways into the Soviet system. 

The ‘new line’ programme will mean, we are told, ‘as far as 
absolute sums of capital expenditure are concerned, maintaining 
those sums at the present level, as our national income will of 
course go on increasing.’' The ‘of course’ begs the question. Where 
does the certainty come from that the national cake will grow? 
And from where does the certainty come that any rise there may 
be in the national income will be forthcoming precisely in those 
branches of the economy which directly affect the peoples’ standard 
of living? It is clear that from this point of view a rise in specific 
spheres of the economy is necessary—-which is quite a different 
thing trom raising the aggregate of the national income on paper. 
Unfortunately we have not been offered any coherent and convinc- 
ing programme to allay our doubts, and past experience, as has 
already been shown, warrants anything but optimism. What has 
so far been offered is a vigorous campaign exhorting heavy industry 
factories to use their waste for producing pots and pans, needles 
and pins, razor blades and furniture and all the thousand and one 
things, the lack of which has brought life down to an almost 
primitive level and is so irritating to the ordinary citizen. Reports 
from Poland since the campaign started make one inevitably 
suspicious of the seriousness of the drive.* After an experience of 
almost a decade with the Soviet economic model, it is small 
wonder if the population remains sceptical as to whether, given 
the inherent qualities of the top-heavy industrial and distributive 
mechanism, the system will be in a position to attend to personal 


1 Ibidem. The average yearly rise of the national income is expected to amount 
to 12:6 per cent. 

2 Since these words were written the sham performances of industry in this 
campaign were disclosed and bitterly attacked by Mr Minc himself in his 
address to the second Party Congress last March. 
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needs at all. This scepticism is reinforced by an analysis of the 
revised targets in basic consumer goods industries such as textiles :1 
this would show that in fact the targets are even lower than those 
of the initial plan. A radical change for the better could be brought 
about by making available—at least in the transitional period of 
industrialization—supplies from abroad, though there is little hope 
of this without a radical change in the pattern of Poland’s external 
economic relations. 

No less scepticism seems to prevail as to the programme for 
agriculture.? It still remains to be seen how far the regime wishes 
and is able to divert more resources to agriculture. The announced 
programme of land improvement as a basis for increased fodder 
production appears to be modest. Promises of a greater supply of 
building materials for rural communities have not been made 
good. ‘The disturbing inefficiency and failings of the farm machin- 
ery and fertilizer industries which were revealed by Mr Minc in 
his address to the Party Congress last March have put a question 
mark to the promises made to farmers.* Poland has only three 
tractors per 1,000 hectares of agricultural area: the target for 
tractors for 1955, far from being raised, has been reduced from 
80,000 to 58,000, and the meagre addition earmarked for the 
peasant sector will not suffice to serve the contemplated new col- 


‘ The 1953 production of cotton material was 498 million metres. The target 
for 1955 is a 12 per cent increase (cf. Trybuna Ludu, 4 November 1953). Thus 
if the target is achieved 557 million metres will be produced. The initial target 
for 1955 was 608 million metres. 

2 There are still about 400,000 hectares of uncultivated land in Poland, i.e. 
about 2°5 per cent of the total arable area. Cf. Bierut, Report to the 2nd Party 
Congress, March 1954. 

8Chemical fertilizers produced per hectare of arable land 
chemical nutrients—kg. 


P.O; 
In 1937-8 I°5 7 
In 1953 9°9 6-6 


Fertilizers applied per hectare of arable land 
chemical nutrients—kg. 


P.O, K,O 
In stable manure—1938 28-5 14°0 25°5 
In chemical fertilizers 
in 1938 2°5 4°5 3°5 
in 1950-1 6-0 6°5 I1‘2 
Cf. F.A.O. Report (v. above), p. 68; Zycte Warszawy, 21 November 1953; 
Niesiolowski, Zycie Gospodarcze, 1953, No. 32, p. 1268. 
However production so far claimed by Polish sources seems, in the light of 


Mr Minc’s recent disclosures, to be exaggerated. According to him the plan for 
1950 provided for 180,000 tons of nitrogen fertilizer (pure content), which—he 
added—‘means that between 1953 and 1955 production of nitrogen fertilizer 
should be doubled’. The inference must be that only 90,000 tons were produced 
last year. Cf. Mr Minc’s address to the 2nd Party Congress, March 1954. 
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lectives. It is the collectives which will, it now appears, benefit 
from the bulk of the much publicised investment credits for the 
peasantry. Thus there is only a very narrow margin indeed left 
for the individual peasant-farmer to benefit from the new pro- 
grammes. 


THE DILEMMA OF COMMUNISM AND FOOD 


The Communist Party has unwillingly been forced to recognize 
the national economy’s dependence on the individual peasant. Yet 
the aim of collectivizing agriculture has been solemnly reaffirmed. 
The Government found it impossible to go beyond the promise 
not to increase the present scale of compulsory deliveries (para- 
doxically enough, persistent rumours of an impending relief in 
delivery quotas, as well as of tax remissions and adjustments, have 
been branded as hostile propaganda inspired by the foreign radio). 
All this can hardly act as an incentive to the peasant and break his 
sullen opposition. 

The Party is clearly in two minds as to what to do about the 
crucial problem of the peasantry. It holds to the principle of a 
socialist agriculture, yet at the present pace it would take till the 
end of the century to collectivize the Polish village: an absurd 
prospect from the Party’s point of view. The Party has, in fact, 
manoeuvred itself into a position which is unacceptable both to the 
orthodox Communist and to the peasant. Its heart-searchings 
emerge clearly from the pages of the published Minutes of the last 
plenary session of the Central Committee. Some of the most 
prominent members went to great lengths to disarm the sus- 
ceptibilities of those who question the wisdom of any policy of 
appeasement towards the individual peasant. The argument con- 
ducted in the Central Committee’s plenary session appears to be a 
good deal more serious and real than mere shadow boxing. Help- 
ing the peasant—the opponents have been reported to maintain— 
allowing him to keep a cow or two, aiding him to raise his yields, 
can only mean making him richer. Did not Lenin teach that rural 
village capitalism grows every minute, every day? Does not making 
the peasant individually prosperous strengthen his aversion to col- 
lective property and work? Thus, the orthodox maintain that any 
policy of helping the individual food-producer defeats the funda- 
mental aims of the Communist Party. The dilemma is nothing less 
than a choice between faithful adherence to the doctrine and find- 
ing enough food. A. Z. 
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London financial and economic weekly, will be publishing 
a special Supplement on 
ITALY’S EXTERNAL TRADE 


Twenty-two countries have—chiefly through personal 

contributions by their Commercial Ministers, Counsellors, 

and Attachés in Rome—given us their co-operation in the 
production of this unique publication. 











Contributions by 


MARIO MARTINELLI 
Minister for Foreign Trade 


EZIO VANONI 
Minister for Budget 


ANGELO COSTA 
President of the Confederation of Italian Industries 
* 
E. J. JOINT 
Commercial Minister, British Embassy, Rome 


ANDRE PARODI 
Commercial Counsellor, Swiss Embassy, Rome 


ERICH EISWALDT 
Commercial Counsellor, German Embassy 


JEAN FRERE 
Commercial Counsellor, Belgian Embassy, Rome 











and by experts of the following countries: 


U.S.A. —- FRANCE — NETHERLANDS — GREECE ~ SWEDEN ~— NORWAY — 

DENMARK — SPAIN — YUGOSLAVIA — TURKEY — IRAN — EGYPT ~— INDIA — 

PAKISTAN — AUSTRALIA — SOUTH AFRICA — ARGENTINA ~ BRAZIL - 
CEYLON 





” 


Copies can be obtained from: 
THE STATIST, 51 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Tel. City 5258/9 Price 2s. or 2s. 2d. post free 
































